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STRICTURES, &c. 



On tlie [ireaeutatioii of a new measure of Education by the Got- 
ermnent to the legislature, it is no less the duty tluin the interest of the 
people freely to examine its merits. A measure which its authois ex- 
pect to entail local and general taxation to the amount of Two MilUONS 
or Two MiLUONB AND A Halp jwr armum, and which must deeply and 
long agitate tlie buigeases and town cooncila of nearly Three Hundred 
Municipal Boroughs, as well as decide the fliture character of Education 
in England, cerbiinly demands the most carefiil conaideratioa of the 
pnblic. 

It is MX years since the Minutes in ConncQ were brought into 
operation ; and within that period a Census of the kingdom bas tor 
the first time obtained autheudc particulars of the extent of education 
in this country. We now possess means never possessed before, of judg- 
ing on several points of the first importance to the Vhole question. The 
informatioif obtained throws invaluable light on the controversy between 
the friends of the governmental and the voluntary systems of education; 
and it cannot but be received with interest by all who care either for the 
nputatiou or the moral wel&re of their country. 

The writer is one of those who, from the bterest they have taken 
in popular education, will be expected to declare their opinions on the 
new ptopositioa of the Oovenunent 

Of the benefits of Education, there is happily no question. Many 
years have passed since any champion of ignorance ventured to " peep 
or matter" on the st^e of public controvert^. For myself, my prin- 
ciple and my practice are now, as they ever have been, to promote the 
universal instruction of the people. Whilst I shun the errors of those 
who imagine that education would cure all the ills of the body politic, 
and correct all the moral diseases of our nature, I maintain that know- 
ledge is one of the first of blessings to individuals and to communities. 
The controversy is as to the means, not as to the end. Principles of 
the first importance, social, political, and religious, are involved ; and no 
man of a right spirit would sacrifice the interests either of truth or 
liberty, for tiie sake of promoting education in one way rather tluui in 
another. We see men who entertain all the different opinions on systems 
of education agreeing in this, that there are things too sacred to he given 
up for the sake of any system. The rights of conscience and the interests 
of religion are among those sacred things ; and of secular interests I 
esteem the spirit of independence one of the moat precious, because lying 
at the foundation of English liberty, and of tl^ nobility of English 
character. 



ACTUAL EXTENT OP EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

Hie first inqniiy that arises in regard to any OoTemmcnt measure 
of education ie this, t'» Government interfererKe needed f And to form 
a just opinion on that point, ve naturally inquire further, whftt is the 
present eEt«nt of education, and vhut has been its recent progress P In 
nuOciug these inqniries on the very threshold, I follow not only what 
appears the dictate of cowmoB sense, but also the course su^^eated by 
the speech of Lord John Russell in expounding the Government measure 
in the House of Commons ; as the Noble Lord began by a succinct his- 
tory of popular education in England within the present century, and 
showed how it had arisen, expan^d, and borne large fruits, by the spon- 
toneons action of individuals and associations of men, through a space of 
tiiirty years before Government meddled with the question. He then 
very briefly alluded to the measures of Government, but hastened on to 
lay before the House the present extent of education in England, as 
shown by the school returns obtained in thcCcnsus of March 31st, 1851. 

I shall be foi^ven if I attach the greatest consequence to these 
Ktums ; and if, before stating them, I remind my readers of the many 
controversies which have-been carried on for the last six years on flus 
all-important point. It will bo remembered that before the Minutes in 
CouncO of 1846 made their appearance, many able writers and speakers 
represented the state of education in England as alarmingly and dis- 
gracefully deficient ; that I, on the other hand, endeavoured to show 
the erroneousness of this view ; but that my estimates were treated 
with little respect, and were hy many pronounced to be entirely unde- 
Berving of credit. As the Rev. Dr. Hook, the Vicar of Leeds, had, in a 
pamphlet which attracted much notice, assumed a deficiency of school 
accommodation which it was quite impossible for any means but the 
power of Government to supply, my first otiject was to show that this 
was a mistake ; for tjiat the bare addition of the schools which he 
stated to have been bnilt since 1833, to the number of scholars shown 
by the returns of Lord Kerry's Committee to have existed in that year, 
would make an extent of accommodation very nearly equal to the 
reasonable wants of a community sitnatcd as England was in regard to 
its population and industry. I Uiought it certain that all the children 
within the school-age, say, from four to fourteen, or from five to fifteen, 
could not attend school the whole of the ten years over which the 
school-age extended ; and that, ' considering the circumstances of the 
working classes, who ftinn about three-fourths of the whole population, 
(and a larger proportion, be it remembered, than in any other country, 
owing to the unequalled extent of our manufacturing industry), and the 
numbers of children kept at home by sickness, domestic necessity, or 
for the purpose of home-education, we could not reckon on finding a 
number of the juvenile population at school beyond what would yield 
an average at Jive year^ schooling for the whole. Of course the school- 
room required if the children remained at school five years would be 
only half aa much as if they remained at school ten years. It was shown 
tiaat there mu»t already be about that extent of accommodation : and 
I proceeded t\irther to argue, from Lord Kerry's returns and various 
known facts, that the actual number of day^scholars could scarcely be 
less than 1,876,947. The whole number of children of the school age 
would be 3,891,127, half of which number was 1,945,^63 ; and as I 



thcmg^t the protabk mmthfr of MsholuB was lfi1ti,WJ, It cuae tery 
neur what in my opinioa coold be reagonaMy expected.* The jwoportion' 
of our estimated number of day-ecbolara to the whole populatitH) was 
about Qii£ to nine : and it was shown that Lord Brougham had eatimated 
this proportioD of one day schiJar to nine inhabitants a« a thing to be 
desired and aimed at ; whilst the Committee of the House of C<miiBonB 
on the edneation of laige towns in 1838, had declared thftt tcliool-rmmt 
for "not leiB than about tme-eighth part d the populatioa" waa 
deairable. 

I was followed by two able inveatigatora, Mr. Charles Knight 
and Professor Hoppus, the- former of whom (in the " Companion to the 
Britah Almanac" for 1S4T) estimated the number of day-scholars at 
2,200,000, and the latt«r (in his " OrUis of Popular Edticaiion"J esti- 
mated them at 2,000,000. On the ground of thcu ihcts and authority, 
I thought it safe and right to take the eBtimate of Professor Koppna, 
which wsa in the medium between my-own and Mr. C. Knight's ; and 
thmoeforward I eetimated the number of day-scholars at 2,000,000 fiir 
a population of 17,026,024 (in 1S46), — being in the proportioD of 1 to 8^. 
Pointing, then, to the vetartu of scholars obtained by Lord Bronghom 
in 1618, viz., 674,883, or 1 in 17 of the popuhition i and to the retnma 
obtained by Lord Kerry in 1833, viz., of 1,276,947 scho^irs, or 1 in IIJ 
of the popolation ; I argued that there had been so steady and rapid 
an improvement as to give assurance of tmr soon reaching a satiafectory 
etate of education without any help whatever from the Government. 

Both these estimates and conclusioas were treated as sanguine 
even to the extent of being ridiculous. At that day it was the fashion 
to regard the educational deficiencies of England as something unlimited 
and appalling. Dr. Haok maintained that, " compared with the 
" educational wants of the country, we had done next to nothitig."^ 
Dr. Vaughan said — " if there are neighbourhoods in which the existing 
" schools are suflicient to reoeive one in nine df the population, there 
" are others, such as Oldham, where the provision made for day-school 
" tuition is not/or one in a hundred, and where the actual attendance ia 
" in a much less proportion." Lord John Kussell, in the House of Com- 
mons, quoted an article of Dr. Vaughan's in the Sritith Quarterly, 
which contended that only one-third of the children of the school age 
were attending school, and that " nearly 1,260,000 souls were thrown 
" upon society every ten years who had never had a place in any day- 
" school." Lord John added—" The statements made by members of 
" the Church of England, by Drs. Hook, Burgess, and others, who had 
" shown great understanding of the subject, all concurred, in opposition 
" to Mr. Baines's statement, that the education of this country is 
" extremely deficient."! ^^- Horace Mann, of Massachusetts, in his 
" Report of an Educational Tour in Germany, Great Britain, §«.," 
quoted a British writer as stating that there were in England " more 

• The popuktioD in I8M wu 17.026,024 1 and u, according to tba 
Ceniua of 1841, the children between (he ages of five and fifteen l>ore the 
propoTtioti of 22.854 per cent to the vhole population, if oe applj the tame 
proportion in 1846, the number of children between five ana fifteen would 
appear to be 3,691.127. 

t Letter to the Bishop of St. Davids. 

t Speech, April 18, 1647. QoOqIc 



" Aim a mHUoH and a half of ehOdren, at > mitable age to attend ichool, 
" who are left in a condition of complete igtutranee." Mr. W. J. Fox, 
M.P., in monng hi« bill for education, in the House of Commong, on 
Oie 26th Februiuy, 1850, said — " The Tery highest estimate of the most 
" Bangtdne calculator r£ fhe pro p ortion of «diolare to population in 
** £ngland-^e meant Mr. Baines — only gave it at 1 to 8f ; to make 
" out this pnq»ortioQ every kind of school, daj and Sunday school, 
" had to be reckoned [t^ coarse this vas pOTfectly oriHieons] ; and 
" there was great reason to believe that it was very inaccurate, and 
" that 1 tn 13 taould he much nearer the mark." The Eev, Dr. 
H*cKerrow, of Manchester, at the conference held in that city, in 
November, ISM, alleged that the scholars in England were 1 in 14 to 
the popolatum. 

Mr. JcNseph Kay, the " traTelling bachelor " of the Uni-msity of 
Cambridge, in his elaborate work on " The Social Oimdition and Edu- 
cation of the People in Englan^artd Europe," published tirst in 1846, 
and afterwai^ with large additions in 1 850, gave a table showing the 
proxNMlion of " scholars in elementary schools to the whole population 
" in difTerrait Eia^opean countries," in which were the following among 
other ^mvsi — 



Enqlamd! (1850).. 



scholar in every 6 inhabitants. 
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But perhaps the most curious of all the strange blunders made on 
this snl^ect, is in tJie nnmber of the "Sdinburgh Seoietc published this 
week, and which contains an article reviewing a work of Sir James Kay 
Sbnttleworth's, also published this week, entitled " Public Education as 
affected h/ the Minutes nf the Committee of Pripy Council from 1846 
to 1852, with suggestions as to future policy." Sir James had based 
his cnlcuIiLtions ou a principle very near to that which I bad adopted, 
mying — " I tako the rate of one scholar to eight inhabitantt as that 
" supported by most writers on the statisticB of education ■" and he bad 
estimated the number of day-scholars in the schools of the " religiout 
communions in England and Wales " at 1,281,077. The writer in the 
Edinburgh Review seems to confound this number with the scholars in 
all the " elementary tchoole in England and Wales ■" and he makes tiie 
following calculations :>- 

" Sir James Kay Sbuttleworth bases his calonlatdona on the hypo- 
thesis that half the children oueht to be in onr elementary schools, who 
are thus of an age to go to school. [Perfbctly correct] Thia appears 
to us the lowest bypotbcsis which is coudstent witJii the idea of a 
national system of education. 

"Two and one-eighth millions (2,125,000) ought, on this snp- 
positdon, to be in elementary schools in England and Wales. Tke 
number actually attendi}ig them it about ON£-AKD-A-qUAJtTEB HLLUONB 
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(1,250,0001,— leaTuur neaiif a million (wTen-«igh1]u oT « miUioa) 
unproridea for. Tnere axe, in cannexiiai witb tne diSerekt reUKions 
deDominationH, 20,000 elementary schoola, giving an average attendance 
of 64 children in each school. If the average attendance could be 
raised to 90, half a nullioD m(we children would be tausht in these 
20,000 schools ; kaning another half-million for tnhom tckooU are yet 
to he provided ! For the education of this haif-miUion of children, 
S,WJ5 new aehooU mvit be buiU, at a cost of not leas than £2,250,000,— 
to contain on an average 00 each, — and 5,5&6 new t««ohBr8 must be 
provided,"—^ 488-490. 

In anotber part of the artiole Uie Seriewer eaja — " It is not too 
."EanchtOBSSUtaethataint'HMn and a half (1,500,000) of teiioiart am 
" noto atteneUng daHjf tchoola t'n England." — p. 484. 

Such strange inconsistency and confusion do we find in oar learSn^ 
Hterary jonmal in regard to the nmnber of children who actually are, 
and who onght to be, nnder education. Be it observed, however, tiie 
Dumber who oaght to t« in day-schoc^ is estimated in the Edinburgh 
£emetB at 2,125,000 ; and the nnmber who are there is variously stated 
by the writer at 1,250,000 and 1,500,000. Sir James Kay Shuttle- 
worth's calculation of 1 day scholar to 8 inhabitants would require 
2,240,346 scholars in March, 1851, when the population was 17,022,768. 

I have now given a few samples of the notions entertained from 
1846 down to the present time, of the proportion borne by the day- 
scholars in England and Wales to flie whole population. What, then, 
was the actual nnmber of day-scholars on the 31st March, 1851, accord- 
, ing to the Census F Lord John Russell had received them only the day 
bcibre his speech, and he gives them as follows i — 

Day ScHoiABs is England and Wales, accokdinq td ths 
CSNSOa OF 1851. 

Schools. Scholars. 

Publk Day ScIuMla 15,473 .... 1,407,569 

Private Do. 29,425 .... 700,004 

TetnL «4,8»8 2,10S,«73 

Froportlon of Scholars to Population, 1 tO 8|. 

My calculation in 1847 was I to 9 ; and in deference to other 
aulhontiefl I adopted the proportion of 1 to 8^. In March, 1851, 
according to returns which are &r more likely to err on the side of 
defect than of excess, the proportion was fbund to be exactly 1 in 8jt. 
I believe it will be admitted that my calculation was not Sir from 
right ; whUst the calculations quoted nboTe wer« strangely and outs 
rageously wrong, 

HOW PAit IS THE EXTENT OP EDUCATION 
SATISFACTOHY P 
But if the nnmber of day-echolara in England and Wale* is now 
2,108,473, this exceeds the requirement of Lord Brougham. It may be 
said to exceed the requirement of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons of 1838, as that was for school-accommodation equal to one-eighth 
of the population, not actual scholars to that amount It veiy nearly 
approaches what Sir James Kay Shuttlewortfa and the Edinburgh 
Review estiaiat« as desirable, whan th^ speak of 1 in S j aad it exceeds 



flwir eetima-U when tbej apeak of half <^ the children of the Bchool-age 
being fonnd in schools at the bubo tdiae. Fw the children between 5 
and 15 years of age, at the censiii of 1841, bore the proportion of 22,854 
per cent, to the whole population : the same proportioii in 1831 would 
give 4,096,069 children of the school age ; and half that nmnber would 
be 2,048,034 : whereas the actual number of children at school was 
2,108,473. It exceeds the requirement of Dr. Vaughan, who admitted 
tliat an average of five scats' school attendance was as much as could be 
calculated upon. In comparison with other countries, we find that the 
propwtion ot day-schidars in England exceeds that in France, in Bel- 
gium, in Austria, and in Sweden ; whilst it ia ckiae upon the proportioD . 
in Holland, where Mr. Joseph Kay and Mr. NichoUs speak of the Bjstem 
M quite a model fbr the imitation of the world. And if it is af^tarently 
much below the proportion in the State of New York and tiie New 
England States, I remind my readers of the essential difference 
between the majiner of taking the school returns of the United States 
and of this conuby. In America eveiy scholar is entered in the retnme 
who may have attended school a singie day .' if he goee from one school 
to another, he is returned for hoih : in the State of New York, out of 
832,481 Boholars retnmed for 1851, 200,473 attended school less than 
two months, 211,367 attended between two and four months, and the 
average duration of school attendance for the whole dnring the entire 
year was <mly four monthg and a half ; which is not more than equiva- 
lent to 375,994 pupils for ten months.* If the same method of making 
returns were used in England, the Census would have given us an 
immensely larger number of scholars : but the English returns show the 
number " belonging to " the schools oh a particular day, that is, on the 
Slst Marah, 1851, and Lord John Russell informs us that the actual 
attendance on that day was 83 1-fith per oent of the whole. 

THE PROPORTION OF CHILDREN AT SCHOOL AFFECTED 
BY THE OCCUPATIONS AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE 
POPULATION. 

It ought ever to be borne in mind that mhere the viorking-cla»t popu- 
lation u the largetl, there the proportion of children found in achooU 

* The followiog ia Ihe official reMra of tbe Common Schools of &e Stale 
' of New Yoiki— 

NuMiE* or ScHOi-Aas in the Dirtkict Schools of the State of 
Nbw Yo*k. 



Pupili instructed (lie whole year 

Do. do. 10 monthl and len than 12 . 

Do. do. 6 DionttM and leu than 10 . 

Do. do. 6 month) and lew thau 8 . 

Do. do. 4 mondii and less Iban 6 . 

Do. do. Q months and lees than 4 . 

Do. do. kM than S monllu 



The eiperience of the Stale of New Yoik minht be a lalulaiy wai 
unit atlempti to mike education unduly oneroua to the community, i 
s paocd in 1 849 to make all achools free, and to raise the expense of I Wr i 



must necessarily be the nnallest ; 1st. because the working claM cannot 
ke«p their children at school m Umg as the other classes ; and 2ndlj. 
because in such a population the quantity of employment for children 
and the wtu/ee paid them are greater than elsewhere, which cause them 
to be taken from school earlier. This difference in the character of a 
popnlatioa as to industrial ctrcumstanceB produces a most striking 
di^rence in the number of children found at schools eren in neighbour- 
ing towns and districts of our own country ; as, for example, between 
mannfWuring Manchester and commercial Liverpool, and between 
manufacturing Lancashire and agricnltural Lincolnshire. The manu&c- 
turing population, though possessing greater wealth, show a smaller pro- 
portion of day-scholars, with (as might be supposed) a higher propor- 
tion of Sunday scholarB.* If every child in each of these compared dis- 
tricts was fairly educated according to his station in life, the i^nu&c- 
turing districts would still necessarily show a less proportion of children 
in schools at one time ; because in those districts there is a larger pro- 
portion of the population belonging to tlie working classes, and there- 
fore a shorter duration of schooling.! 

The principle here unfolded is of Tital importance to any correct 
comparison of school statistics in different countries ; and he who should 
OTcrlook it would be shutting his eyes on the truth, and adopting a 
serious practical error. Now the proportion of the working classes in 
the great monu&cturing districts of England, and therefore in England 
generally, is larger than in Prussia, Holland, Switzerland, France, or 
perhaps any other country in the civilized world ; whilst it forms an 
absolute contrast with the land-holding, &rming, and trading popula- 
tion of New York and New England. In this country, consequently, 
tite proportion of children found in achools at one time must necessarily 
be smaller than in eountriea difibrently ciroumstaiiced. 



But a mere view of the present e3t«nt of education in England 
affords a very inadequate impression as to the power of the people to edu- 
cate themselves. It is perfectly well known that at the end of the laat 
century and the beginning of the present, the education of lie working 
classes was almost universally n^lected ; and if we go ftirtlierback,we 
find the same ignorance in the middle classes ; whilst, farther back still, 

■ At the time when the Mancheiter StatlEtical Society obtained i>i returns, 
in 1B35, Liverpool had the adrBnlage oier Manchester u to dajr-scholarx in the 
proportion of 126 to 97 ; whikt in Sunday «choiBr», on the other hand, Man- 
chester bad the advMtage over Liverpool in the proportion of 168 to 67, 
According to the retuniB of Lord Kerry's Parliunealarj Comniitlee in 1833, 
the proportion of day-scholan to population was 12 per cent, in Linrolnahire, 
and only TJ per cenL in Lancashire j >hilRt at the same lime the proportion of 
Sunday scholars to population was just the reverse, namelT. 15 per cent, in 
Lancaihire, and only 10 per ceul. in Lincelnshire. 

t For eiample. suppose 20,000 children of (he upper and middle classes, 
between five and fifteen jeara of age, were to stay at school on the average seven 
and a half yean, there would be found 15 000 of tliem in sfhool at once (bein^ 
the proportion of 7{ yeare to |0 years, the duration of the school-^te). But 
suppose 20,000 children of the working clasn were to stay at school on the 
avenge Jive years, there would only be found 10,000 of them ia school at one 
time (being the proportion of 5 years to 10). 
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it prorailed not lesa in &e kigher ckssCB, and none were edncated except 
the clei^. Now a question of the first importiince is, what have the 
people shown themselvM able and wiUing to do, and what hatse thty 
aetttally done, since the pr^udice was removed that knowledge was un- 
snited to the labouring class P The first effort for general instroctioQ, as 
indeed every' efibrt worthy of the name, was in connection with religion. 
Sunday schools arose in 1762, and now there is scarcely a congregation 
in the kingdom which has not its Sunday school ; and I feel confident 
that the CeneuB, when the letiirnH shall be made Dp, irill show consi- 
derably more than 2,000,000 of Sunday scholars, with (what is of 
scarcely less importance) 250,000 or 300,000 teachers, — the entire system 
being Tolontaiy and religions. 

Uufortanately, we have no returns of day scholars in England and 
Wales earlier than the year 1816, when paro<Jiial returns were obtained 
through the clergy. But these i«tams contained a feature which proves 
tile great things that hod already been eff^ted vrithin the preient 
centnry nnder the societies formed to cany ont the systems of Lancaster 
and BelL The schedules contained a table for the " New schools," that 
is, the pnblic schools conducted on the Lancaster and Bell systems ; and 
the return was as follows ; — 

Day Scholars in England and Wales, 
AccoRDiNQ TO LOKD Brocgham's Bbiuknb, 1818. 

Scholars in New schools 150,642 

Do. in Ordinary schools 524,241 

Total 674,883 

TkuB within seven years from the eetahlishment of the National 
Boeietr, and thirteen years from the establishment of Lancaster's Society, 
the schools conducted on their systems contained 150,643 children, or 
23 per cent, of all the day scholars in England and Wales. I need 
not say that this ^reat start and pn^ress of public schools on an 
improved plan ■vioie made purely on the voluntary principle. 

"Sia next <^oiaI returns of day-scholars were obtained by Lord 
Keny's Committee in 1833 ; and they were divided as follows : — 
Day Scholabs in England and Wales, 
AccoBDiNO TO Lord Kerkt's Returns, 1633. 
PiAlic Schools. Scholars. Scholars. 

Supported by Endowment 153,764 

„ Subscription 178,617 

„ Subscription and payments 

from schobrs 212,217 

M4,498 

Private Sehoolt. 
Supported by payments from scholaia 732,449 

Total of Day Scholars 1,276,947 

lliis show* an enormous advance on the education of 1818 ; and it 
vrill be remembM^d that the whole was realised before the Oovemment 
bad granted a sixpence either for the building or.the support of schoola. 
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We hare now jiut clitaiiied the returns of Qt« Cenenu of 18S1 ; end 
ve may therefore compare the retnme of 1818, 1833, and 18£1, adding 
the population in the reBpective yean, vith tha proportioiia of achdaM 
to population ; — 

Day Scholaes in Englakd and Wales, 
In 1818, 1833, and 1851, wrra the Pomilation. . 







DVSoholui, 




ori^tt..- 


In 1816 . 
1833 . 
1831 , 


674,883 
1,276,947 
2,108,473 


11,398,167 
14,417,110 
17,922,768 


1 to llj 

1 to 8i 




Increase of Population from 1818 to 1861, 




37 p«r cent 




Increase of Day Scholaeb from 1818 to 1861, 






312 per cent 





Such are Hie official retorne. But I have alvayt expressed my 
opinion that the retoms both for 1818 and 1833 were probably defective. 
It is not nnlikely that even the returns toe 1851 will not be perfect : 
bnt those for 1S33 were no doubt lees perfect, and those for 1818 would 
be still more defectiTe. I do not wish, therefore, to represent the 
actual progress of education as quite so great as it would appear fctim 
the returns. But still there is undoubtedly a case of splendid progress t 
and if we could go back to the beginning of the century, it is certain 
that the progress would be far grtaUr than appears from the r^^ums. 



SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

The Sunday School returns for 1861 have not yet been made ; bnt 
according to the tables for 1833, there were then 1,548,890 scholars 
receiving inatmction, in 16,828 Sunday schools. It will be a very 
moderate computation to reckon them now at 2,000,000, and the number 
of teachers (all voluntary and unpaid) at 250,000 or 300,000, As the 
Sunday scholars belong chiefly to the working classes, i^ is probable that 
there will be more than one in teven of the whole population [of those 
classes) constantly mider this important influence. The numbers of 
scholars and teachers are snrely a moat delightiiil proof of the power of 
the Voluntary system ; and they show at once the natural spring of 
edncatiossl zeal, in religious principle, and its important working, in 
nniting together, under the purest religious influencea, the different 
ranks of aocie^. It may be safely aSnned that no such organizati<m 
could have arisen at lie bidding of the Government, or in any con- 
nexion wilh it As a auperintendent and teacher of many years' 
standing, I can toatify that continual efibrts are made to improve 
the methods of tuition, to raise the qualifications of the teachera, to 
awaken and sustain the interest of the scholars, and thus to render 
the Sunday school increasingly efiective for its great object of ti^ining 
□p a rehgious and virtnons people. 
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CHILDREN EDUCATED AT HOME, 
It will be remembered (hat the acttool returns do not include the 
children who receive their education at home. We have no meana of 
judging what proportion of children are thns educated- In Sweden 
128,996 children are returned aa educated at home, whilst (hose educated 
at scfaoolB are 393,392 ; the latter form only 1 in 11.49 of the popuhitiou, 
but, adding the home-educated, the nnmber of Bcholara Ib 1 in 8 of the 
population. Now in MancheEter and Salford the day scholars returned 
1^ the Bchoohnaatera were 33,663 ; whilst the children Ktomed by the 
parents in the householders' Bchedales as " scholars," that is, as receiving 
regular daily instruction, either at school or under tutors at home, 
amounted to 44,o9S. The first of these returns would only show 1 in 
1 1.60 at school ; but the second would show 1 in 8.75 leceiTing daily 
education. There is a remarkable ciHTespondence between the cases of 
Manchester and of Sweden ; but still I do not think it right to trust 
entirely to the Manchester returns, unless they should be supported by 
similar returns bom other large towns. It is evident, however, that the 
nnmber of children educated at home must be considerable i and espe- 
cially among the wealthier classes and in the wealthier districts.* This 
element eannot be tbrgot in looking at the extent of education in the 
country. 

CHANGE OF PRIVATE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
There is one other point of great practical importance in looking at 
the past and present state of education. The dames' schools and other 
private schools for the humbler classes have often been pronounced to be 
of such inferior quality as to be nearly worthless. Now one of the most 
remarl^able features of the age is, the extent to which these inferior 
private schools have been superseded by public schools ; which latter are 
mainly the fruit of public spirit and religious benevolence. At the be- 
ginning of the century there were extremely few, if any, public schools 
for the humbler classes, except tueh as were endowed i and of the latter 
there were some thousands, many of which were very ancient. Let us 
look at the schools under three classes, viz ; — 

1. Endowed Public Schools. 

2. Unendowed Public Schools. 
■ 3. Private Schools. 

• The table* presented by the Bev. C. Riohsop before the Commitlee of 
tbe Houie of Cotnininii on tfae Manchester EducatioD Bill, would lead to the 
belief thai » lame proportion of tbe upper and middle classes of that town muit 
receive their eduraiion at home. It wai slated that of the population of Man- 
chester and its educational district (390,872) M,723 lived in hnusea aisessed at 
£16 B vear and upwards : of the»e, 12,506 would be beiween tbe Kgei of 5 and 
15 ; yet onlv 5,277 scholars were found attendinR the superior boarding and daj 
w!hoob, which would thow an average attendance at school (for Ihe i2,M6 
children) of etlj /our gears and eleetn weeJa each ; — being actually three weeks 
less than the average attendance at school of the children in districts selected by 
Mr. Richson as the very poorest in Manchester I- The feet (it is presumed) 
must be In coDsider^le part accounted for by the number of children of die 
upper cIbsms educated al home : for though many of them may be seat to a 
distance for education, it is probable that other children from a distance attend 
ihe boardintc schools of Manchester, (as the author himself did), and thus lend to 
redren the balance. 
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The fbllowing: tablm poaaew great Bigniflcttiice :— 

SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

l*UBLic Schools (Endowed and Unendowed), and Private Schoolb, 



with th 


rcapectiy 


numb.™ 


of ScHOLAKs, in 1818, 1833, and 18S1. 








TOTAL OF PUBLIO 












ttaUools. 


Scbalim. 


ScbOOtL 


achoi-* 






In 1818 . . 
In 1833 . . 
In 1831 . . 


4,376 
4,106 
4,106* 


173,058 
153,764 
153,764* 


5.724 
11,367 


110,062 
390.734 
1,253,805 


5,237 
9,830 
15,472 


283,120 
344,498 

1,407,569 


Ceonu ot lUl. 



Y-r. i l-R'^^TE 


SCHOOLS. II PRITATE SCHOOia. 






19,230 
38,971 
44,898 




In 1818.. 13,993 
Id 1833..! 29,141 
Inl85l.,| 29.425 


7321449 

700,094 


674,883 
1,276,947 
2,108,473 



Increase on Decrease per Cent, in Scboou and Scholabs, 
From 1816 to 1833, and from 1333 to 1631. 





ruBLlfc SCBOOLB. 


PRIVATE 








SCHOOLS. 


From 1818 to 1833.. 
Frgm 1833 to 1851 . . 


6 11 


666 255 
199 321 


108 

1 


87 
4 



1st. The Endowed Public School* show not only no increase, but 
even a decrease, from 1818 to 1833 ; and, as nearly all these endow- 
ments are old, I HBSiime [in the absence of the details of the Census of 
1851) that they would remain stationary fiom 1833 to 1851, 

2iid. The Unendomed Ptd>lic School*, which may be raid to date 
their origin from 1803, and which had become tolerably numerous in 
1818, show the enonuous incresae between 1818 and 1S33, of 665 per 
cent, in schools and 233 per cent, in scholars ; and, between 1833 and 
1851, the increase of 199 per cent, in schools and 321 per cent in 
scholars. This class of schoob, which is ttie best measure of tike power 
of the voluntary principle in Education, arose from Nothing in 1805, to 
11,367 schools, with 1.253,605 schoUrs, in 1851. From 1833 to 31st 
pecember, 1831, however, public grants were made in aid of the 
building, enlarging, or repairing of 3,474 schools, containing aocommo- 
^tion for 532,350 scholars,* with about 400,000 stdiolars belcm^g to 
them : the grants were about one-third of the actnal cost : Dothiug wns 
granted towards the annual expense of supporting the schools, except 
certain allowances to teachers and monitois from 1847 downwards. 

■ 3ee Minutes or the Commitlee of Council on Gdueation for 1831-2, 
tel, i. p. 143. The nsmber of childrea attCDding Ibese achocdt ii computed 
from the proportiDos given id fbnner jesn. 
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3rd. Tho Private Sekoolt, nndv tbe impnlae vliloh bad Iwen jpxea 
to popular education, mcreased between 181S and 1833 no less Oiaii 108 
per cent, in Bohools and 87 per cenL in Kholors g but, being inferior in 
acconunodation, BttractiTenees, and educational effidencj, to the un- 
endowed public BchooU wtiiclt were riaing up bo rapidly, the private 
Rchools for the humbler clasaes have declined since 1833. In the whole 
of the private echook there was, indeed, an increase of just 1 per cent, 
from 1633 to ledl, but in the number of gcholan there was a dearease 
of 4 per cent But inasmuch es we must sappoae the private schools of 
a superior order for the upper and middle classes to have increased with 
the increase of peculation, it is evident that there most have been a 
positive and oonsideiable decrease in the private schools for the humbler 
classea. 

The share which Oovenunent has had in creating and sustaining 
all the mass of edncationaJ apparatus in England seems to be, that it 
has contributed one-third of the cost of school-buildings for about otu- 
fifth of the scholars (for 400,000 out of 2,108,473] ; which therefore 
represents as belonging to Govemment about one-fifteenth of the 
tchool-buildinff power, and nothing whatever of the school-metaimng 
power (except tile extn allowanoes to teachers and monitors sinoe 1847.] 
The remaining fourteen-fifteenths of the tehool-building power, 
and the whole of the KhoU-tuetaining power, have been fiirniahed by 
the people themmlve* ; and immensely the larger part of it in the day 
in which we live. And all this is exclusive of the Sunday schools, 
towards which the OoTemment has done nothing. If these fiicts do 
not prove the ability and willingness of the people to provide for the 
education of the young, it would aeem as if &ats and figures could 
prove nothing. 

But the special olgect I had in referring to the three divisious of 
ochools was to show, not merely the power which the people poeseas of 
creating and sustaining schools, but also of tmprofw^ their eharacter, 
and even quite changing their stmclure, without Oovenunent help. No 
doubt, the grants and regoladons of Oovemmeut have had an influence 
in improving the character of schools of late years. But the Oovem- 
ment has done nothing which the people cannot do for themselves. The 
improvement in the character of schools was begun, not in 1847, or in 
1833, bnt from the beginning of the labours of Idmcaster and Bell ; and 
I venture to say that it has been going on every year since, superseding 
bod Bohools by good, and improving the school-books, the other educa- 
tional apparatus, the school buildings and furniture, tho mental and 
moral quajiflcaliona of the teachers, the nimiber of Buhjects taught, the 
methods of tuition, the school discipline, the attention of committees, 
in diort, evetything connected with popular education. 

The case of Mandiester and Salford affords a remarkable illnstra- 
timi. In 1894, there were 14,869 scholars in common private and dames' 
eehooU, and by the year 1662 they had dwindled down to S,5dl, owing ta 
the diacontinnance of several hnndred schools ; whilst in the mean time, 
the scholars in public schools, who numbered only 5,364 in the year 1834, 
had inoreased to 19,016 in 1892. In those boroughs no less than 110 
Bohoids, oontaining accommodation for 43,146 children, were built in the 
eight»en ytart from 18S4 to 1862, — an amount of aeooromodation fkr 
exceeding the requirements of all the day scholar in Manchester of 
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evta? ^^"'^ And of 172 pnUk ■ckools is MsncIiMter and Sslfoid, only 
19 noedTed buildmg-gmtte from QoTenunent, to the nuBll ag^gregaM 
(unonnt of £8,S83. I do not know how a more ooncInsiTe proof could 
be giTen of the Hnperahundant power of the volnntary system, not 
merely to create, but to retbnn and improve, our educational inatitutiona. 

It is impraiaiit to observe, that the progreu of edncation during 
this oentniy miut have been veij maiidy, if not ezclusiTely, among th4 
working ebute*. It maj be fairly aamimed that the children of tha 
upper and middle oUsBes were tolerably well educated at the beginniog 
of the centniy. Therefore the advance most have been almort wholly 
in that claas of aociety who ore often osmuned to need tike interference 
irf the Qovemment j but who, by tte facta here given, are shown to 
have been provided for and bronglit under instruction, either by their 
own payments, or by the aid of poblic and religioua eo mmam tiea 
(excepdng, of oourge, the aid granted by Oovemm^t since 1S33 in the 
building of school-rooms, and since 1847 in the grants to teachers and 
monitors). 

I do not wish to deny that Oovemment intw&reuiGe may have 
aaxitraUd the building of public schools, and the iaqirovement of the 
teaching ttaff. But the figures quoted above forbid me to conclude that 
that interference hse on the whole iucreaeed the number of children nnder 
edncatioQ, taking private schools as well as public ; and / do not knoie 
aj out tingle imfrovatneitt m the adtumlional tj/etem that tea* net 
originated bg private individuaU or pubUc eocietiee. The tnuning of 
teachetB was one of the very earliest operations both of the British and 
Foreign School Society and the National Socie^. The iHractioe of 
inspection was begun by them. They made grants in aid of school 
buildings and of school books and apparatus. They improved the 
methods of tuition. One of those Societies extended its operations to 
foreign countries : and before the Oovemment had lifted a finger, the 
Home and Colonial I nfa nt School Society was established, to promote the 
establishment and efficient management of In&nt Schools at home and 
in the colonies. Government just toc^ up what others had began : and 
admitting that the money expended and the able men employed mnst 
have done good, I unhesitatingly dedaxe my belief that the interference 
tras not needed, and that on the whole ai^ in the long mn the educa- 
tion of the people would have a healthier character, and be quite as 
extensive, if left entirely to the people tliemaelves ; whilst many serious 
objections would be avoided. 

Lord John Rnssell estimated that the inoome of the public schools 
c<mnected vrith reUgioua bodieeiraB £1,100,000 in 1647,and he assigned 
H to the fudlowing souroes, naniely,-~looal endowments, £69,937 1 looal 
snbecriptioBs, j;366,823i local collections, £114,109; sehool-penoe, 
£413,044; other wmrcee, £83,076; private sapporters, £54,000. Hff 
dm drelv attention to tlko tact that £413,000 was derived from the 
■diool-penee ; aad he added — 

" I have no doubt the sum here given is below the actual amount, 
and that we should not err in excess if we were to set down £500,000, 
or half a million, as the sum actually contributed in school-pence. Now, 
recollecting that half a century ago there were none but Sunday wheolt 
which could be eaUed public tdtooU for l&e poor, the result of these 
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•fforte ia striking, and iikewiBe iatisfcctory. That the people of thli 

■ hT^\^^ ^^,"™ ^ *^^ working and poorer claaaea, should oontri- 

Bute tialt a million a year to defray the expenso of the instruction of 

tneir children, the House cannot fail to consider a inost KratitFiiut 

circomstance. ' 

Yes, and this ie exclnsiTe of the pence paid in the private schools 
for the hnmhler classes. And when it is seen that their richer neigh- 
bours contribute from £500,000 to £SOO,000 a year in aid of schools, I 
am quite at a loss to discoTer the necessity fbr Government inter- 
ference. 

Not that what is now done is to he r^arded as the measure of what 
ought to be done and will be done. But it is to be looked at in com- 
parison with the mthittff done fifty years ago. And thus regarded,— 
regarded especially as having overcome the immense difficulties in the 
way of neio movements, as having home down prejudice, removed 
apathy, shamed avarice, awakened public and private spirit, kindled the 
love of knowledge, stimulated educational improvements of eveiy kind, 
and created an astonidiing mass of educational machinery,— I say with 
perfect oonGdence that what remains to be done is really as nothing in 
comparison with what has abeady been effected. 

If Lord John Russell had informed us, not only of the actual 
number of soholars, but of the far larger amount of tchool aecommada- 
hon— an amount, I venture to say, exceeding any probable demand, and 
every year increasing in extent and improving in quality,— and, still 
more, if he had shown how rapidly the public school-honses have risen 
through aie land, — it would have been obvious that nothing was needed 
beyond perfect freedom and unlimited competition to carry education in 
Enghtnd U> the most satiafectory condition. 



ENORMOUS COST OF THE NEW PLAN. 

What will my readers think when I inform them that, in the fiice 
of such facts as ate above stated, with the education of England so 
nearly reaching the amount whii^ the most zealous educatdonists require, 
it is proposed by Sir Jamee Kay Shuttleworth, and by Lord John 
Russell, tJie Parliafflentary foster-father of Sit James's plan, to lay on 
additional rates and taxes for schools to the amount of about TWO 
MILLIONS STERLING PER ANNUM P 

Yes, such is the fcct, incredible as it may seem: and I hope Par- 
liament and the country will not be so blinded by separate BiUs, partial 
[MYtpoBitions, and the stealthy progress of yearly grants, as not to under- 
stand the real magnitude of the present measure. It is a measure fiir 
^welling the^umnal cost of elementary schools for the working classes 
(eidustve of the coat of inspection and the establishment of tJie Com- 
mittee of Council) to Theeb Millions sterling a year, of which Two 
Millions ara to be levied by rates and taxet, in addition to the present 
Parliamentary grants ! 

Sir James K. Shuttleworth estimates the number of children who 
ought to be provided for in public schools at 1,S36,562, and the annual 
cost ol their education at £S,890,68d : and then he proposes to raise an 
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Amoimt somewhat escwdiiig this from the ibllowing four eonrces, of 
which the last two are local rates and general tajcation : — 

" Prom subscriptions, collections, endowments, and £. «. d. 
other Bonrees, at IJd. W week {pet scholar) 350,968 12 O 

" From school-pence, at IJd. per week 660,968 13 

" From a School Jtate, or from the Parliamentary 
Orant tot Fublic Education, at 2d. per week. 
Swch aid to be distributed on conditions insuring 
the efficient maintenance and conduct of the 
schools, and the permanency of the income from 
private Bourcca 734,624 16 

" From aid, in accordance with the Minates of 1846, 
whether obtained from the ParUamenlary Orant 
(or in put from that grant, aikd the rest from 
Local Ratea), at 3d. per week 1,101,937 4 

" The total expenditure from all som^es for the educa- 
tion of 1,836,562 scholars £2,938,499 4 0' 

Sir James states that this expetrditnre woold *' accomnlate slowly,' 
though he warns us that this is by no means his final experiment on 
education : but he proposes fiw Qie present to divide the £1,836,562 to 
be drawn try taxation from the public, (namely, (he £734,624 16s. «dA 
the £1,101,937 4s. of the above table) in the following manner between 
looal rates and geuMuI taxatioir: — 

" If, therefore, besides the 2d. per week required in the preceding 
scheme to be raised bj local taxation, one-half the aid under the Minutes 
of 1848 were charged upon the heal rales, these two sums wonld amount 
to £1,285,593 8b. 2'o thit moat be added tome eapenee for toorkiitg the 
loeai baarde. 

" Besides the e^insea of the central administration ft. e., the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council), and the annual aid to Training Coll^fes, 
the general taxation of the country would be charged with £560,968 12s. 
fbr aid to Elementary Schools under the Minutes of 1846."t 

Thus we have to add to Hie £1,836,562 here spoken of, the following 
items of expenditure ; — 

1. The Inapoctora of Schools, their salaries and travelling expenses. 

2. The staff and office ezpenaes of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 

3. The expenses of the Local Boards of Education. 

4. The expenses of the Normal Schools or Colleges. 

5. The loss sustained by the Committee of CounoU on school-books 
and apparatus. 

6. The Annual Grantu for the building, enlarging, or repairing of 
schools and masters' houses. 

7. The extra expense of "Workhouse Schools, Industrial Schools, 
&c. 

It seems probable that these several tjiargea would carry up the 
total cost to be raised by t&xation to TWO UIU.IONS and A BAU PBB 
U4Kru (£2,500,000). 



* Sir J. K. Shuttlenoith on " Public Education," p. 300. 
t Ibid, p. 303. 
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May I here refln- to the diaconioD of 1H7, tor the pnrpoM of 
ehowing tha public how certaiiil;f expenses once aanctunted by Parlia- 
ment creep up to, and even exceed, the amcmnt that may be reasonably 
c«lcnlated, eren though it should require a eonree of yean to reach the 
point. It may be remembered that I then made a detailed estunate 
of the cost that would bs brought on the oonutry if the Minntea in 
Coimcil were carried into fall e&bct The total til HuA eetimate was 
£1,742,500. The amonnt waa ridiculed in and out c^ PsrliBment as 
wild oud prepoBterouB. Sir James X. Shnttleworth, in hia pamphlet, 
" The School, in it> relatinu to the State, the Church, and the Congrega- 
" tioTt," spoke of n^ estimate aa " exaggerated," and as a " fcllacy," 
seeing that, according to the prinoiplea of the " Hinntee," the £l ,742,500 
could not be entailed on the nation, without indiTidnala or public 
bodies themaelTes incnrring a charge of £1,680,000 to meet it. The 
then Chancellor of Hib Exchequer (Sir Charles Wood), when waited on 
by a deputation, said, " What can Mr. Bainee have got into his head f 
" I am only going thia year to ask fbr the sajne grant as last year — 
" £100,000." Hy reply was, that the Oovemment had entered on the 
^an in obrioiia ignorance of the expense it would inTolvs ; but that if 
the plan would not woric, they would come to Parliament ^ more 
money. Wt^ what is the result? The Ctamtuttee of Council has 
erept on till the vote asked for thii year is £260,000, with not more 
than a _fijth or a itxfh of the elementary schools yet brought under ita 
care.* The proportion established, of not exceeding one pupil teacher 
or stipendia^ monitor to 25 children, was found to be impracticable, 
wkss the country waa to train up several times as many teachers as it 
wanted, and the proportion actually existing is only about one pupil 
teacher for 50 children.! The prospect held out by Sir James 
Shutdeworth to the working classes, of " procuring for their children 
" admission into deportments of the pahtic aervice, with double or tr^le 
" the uKtge» of a working man, and the prospect of further promotion,"X 
was found to be alt^^ether an illusion, as I had shown that it most 
prove. But now Sir James, dissatisfied with the slow progress of his 
plan nndcr the Committee of Coundl, comes forward again to push it 
into quicker operation ; and what is the cost which he himself deUbe- 
ratety proposes to incur P Why, nearly Tmo XiUion* a year, " in 
" order," as he expresses it, " to elevate the condition of eadi class of 
"schools to that contemplated under the Minutes of 1846;"$ and, 
adding the expenses of the Committee of Cotmcil in other ways, 
probably Tuio MiBion* and a Half a year ! In this respect, then, as 
-well as in regard to the actual nnmber of day scholars in 1846, it 

■ Tbe number of tchooli which recerved finati fbr buildhig, ealsi^iifr. 
or renirieg, from 1633 lo December 31, 1851, was 3,474 ; bul Ibe number of 
i^oola in which ihe teachers and apprenticES are receiving yearlj' Krauts from 
the Committee of CoOncil ia only ^310. The total number of public aehDcli 
ii 15.473, of which 11,367 are luppowd to be unendowed. Some of lbs 
endowed tcfaooli, however, reoeJTB OoTKiiiBeat pub. 

t There were in December, 1851, 5,607 pupil (eecben, in leboola aoo~ 
tuning -Xlb^lM icholacs — being in Ihe proportion of 1 pnpil teacher to 49 

t " The Scbool, in ifa relationi to die State," &e., p. 4& 
§ " Public EMcaUoD," p. 152. 
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^>pMva that mj eitunoto* v«re below rather than above the mark. 
Tike Cenaug has vindj(«t«l me in t^ord to the one paint, and Sir Janue 
K. ShutUewoith in r^ard to the other. 

PLAN PROPOSED IN IGNORANCE OF THE BE8ULTS OF 
THE CENSUS. 

"When vre see Qie Oovemment and Its frienda brining forward a 
meaBnre that will ioTolTe so great s load of taxation, we can only 
aoconnt for it hy the tejot, that the^ have done it in tntire igUorance of 
the retult of t/i« Ctnnu of 1851. Lord John Rnawll acknowledged diat 
be had only obtained the result of the Census on the day before he loade 
bis speech. Sir James EayShuttleworth's book was written and printed 
ill equal ignorance of those all-important retams. His estimate of the 
nomber of d^-scholar« in the public schools of the reUgioos bodies is 
that they amount to 1,281,077: whereas the Bcholarsin public-schools 
appear from the Census to be 1,407,562, And — what is most extraor- 
dinary — he takes no aecouttt whatever of the private schools, either 
a^erior or inferior. He would seem not to have had the smallest idea 
of 2,108,473 children being already in the day-echoed of England and 
Wales in 1861. Otherwise how is it possible for him to hare brought 
forward such a measure, when the day-Bcholan are already within 
131,873 of the number hJs own idea requires, which is 1 in 8 of the 
pt^mlation F* 

Of course it iroutd be absurd to treat the education question as if 
there were no upper and middle classes. Those classes constitute about 
one-fourth of the population, and their children remain at school con- 
siderably loiter than the children of the working classes. If the whole 
number of children &om 5 to 15 years of age in England and Wales, at 
the taking of the Census of 1851, was 4,097,144, as they would be if 
they bore the same proportion to the population as in 1841 (tIz., 22.854 
pra' cent.), the children of the upper and middle classes would number 
1,024,386. And if we reckon that they attend school for seren years 
eaoh on the average — wfaioh, after much consideration, I beliere to be 
above the real aTerage,t making allowance for those who are educated 
wholly or for some yeare at home, for those who are sick or m fteble 
health, and for those w1k> ore detained from school by various domeotia 
causes, — we should find seven-tenths of them at school at one time, or 
716,996. Deduct these 716,996 from the 2,108,473 day scholars, and it 
would leave 1,391,477 day scholars belonging to the working classes. 

■ The populstion being 17,992,708, one-eigblh would be 2,240,346. 
t It has been alreadf shown that tbe scholars in superior boarding and day 
■chMls in Mancheater, according to the tables of die Ret. C. RidiHni. seem 



.. „ „« of 4 nan and 11 wseka' afteaduice at kIiooI for tba 

cbildran of iba upper and middle ckutes in that town. If this Aould be any 

thing like (he general duration of the school-attendance of those clasKS, it 
would leave a conaiderablj larger proportion of the 2,106.473 day scholars as 
belonging to the working classes. The average period of echool-atleodance of 
ttie upper and middle ckiiaea i> of conrte redooed bj the extent In whic^ faome- 
edlicalioB preiaila But notwithMandii^ the various fiuAs relative to Mm>- 
chester, confirmalor; of each other, 1 should judge, from what I see of the 
clasBei above the working clan, that their children realise an average approaching 
to seven jean of scbool attendance. 
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Now as the whole of the children of the working claaaes between S and 
15 are 3,0T2,Sa8, if we find 1,3»1^TT of them at school at one time, this 
represents an average duration of. schooling ot four years and a h)df tot 
every child of the working classcB in England and Wales. Snch appears 
to me to be the probable division of the children of different classes t and 
if the estimate is in error, I beheve it will be from allowing too large 
a. proportion of the day-scholars to the upper and middle classes, which 
of coorse would have the efibct of unduly dtminUhing the apparent 
number ol working-class children at school, and the lei^th of their 
education. I suspect that there may be an error on this aide, not only 
from the facts I have stated as to Manchester, but fivm the &ct that 
the whole number of children in private schools of every kind is only 
700,904, which is less than the number of children of the upper and 
middle classes I have supposed to be at school, viz., 716,996; whereas 
it is known that there are still stone dames' and other private schools for 
children of the working class. And confirmatory of this view is the 
fact, that 1,407,56a children are found mpablic schools, a very large pro-' 
portion of whtmi must belong to the working class ; whereas my calcu-. 
lation above would only show 1,391,477 children of that class to be at 
school. 

On the whole, therefore, I believe that whilst the children of the 
upper and middle classes do not receive (on an average of the whole of 
tbem) more than lecen years of school-education, those of the working 
dass receive an average of at least /our yeart and a half. And if we 
were to deduct those who do not attend school at all, (from sickness, 
poverty, vagrancy, or whatever cause), it is probable that those who do 
attend school remain there on an average at least Jive yeare. 

LORD J. RUSSELL'S ERROR ON CONGREGATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 

In stating the number of scholars belonging to the day-sdmols of 
the various religious denominations, Lord John Rnsaell fell into a most 
extraordinary enar. He gave the numb^ of acholars in 1847 in pubUo. 
schools as follow ; — 

" Chorcb schools, 955,865 ; British and Foreign schools, 225,000 ; 
Wesleyan, 38,623; Congregational, 6,839; Roman Catholic, 34,750; 
Bagged schools, 20,000 ;— total 1,281,077." 

The error is in stating the scholars in the Congregational schools at 
Only 6,839 ; and I think Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, who has got up 
the figures for Lord John Russell, as well as expounded his plan m the 
book whose title is quoted above, (perhaps, also, frwned the plan 
itself) may have been unintentionally the cause of this error. First of 
all, the number of scholars alleged to be in CongrE^aticoial schools doe» 
not belong to the year 1647, but to the year 18S1-2, as stated by Sir 
James at page 144 of his book. Next, the proper figures to have been 
inserted are not 6,833, which is the " average attendance" of scholars in 
the schools referred to, but 9,000, which are returned in the Report of 
the Congregational Board of Education for 1831-2 as belongmg to the 
schools. Btit lastly, these figures do not apply to Congregational schools 
generally, but solely and expressly to certain tchooU which have been 
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tapplied vntk Uathere hythe Congregational Board of Education.' Now 
that Softrd was only formed m 1B44 ; it established its tmining insti- 
tution tor female teajdiere in. 1846, established that for male teatjtera in 
1849 ; and in 1852 it reported tliat ithad trained 100 teaohera, of whom 
89 were then engaged in teaching schools containing 9,000 scholars. But 
these 89 schools afford no indication whatever of the number of Congre- 
gational schools or scholars. Nor will the actual number of schools 
called Congregational, when returned, afford any indication of the nam- 
ber of schools acUvely supported by Congregationalists. Until 1844 
that body always supported the schools of tiie British and Foreign 
School Society, and in a great many cases they do so to the present day. 
In 1843 a fund of £130,000 was promised by Congregationalists for 
the building of schools and the training of teachers ; and the money 
was raised. In the Report of 1846 the opening of 147 new day schools 
was reported, containing accommodation for 25,552 children. But it is 
impossible to ascertain what number of scholars the Congregationalists 
assist in educating, owing to the circumstance we have mentioned, 
namely, that many of the schools of which they are the chief supporters, 
and some of those of which they are the exclusive supporters, are 
British schools in plan and in name, and are under teachers trained by 
the British and Foreign School Society. When the Census is published, 
it will give a certain number of Congregational schools ; and it may 
possibly give them under two heads, namely, 1st. schools which are 
Congregational in name as well as in the denomination of their sup- 
porters ; and 2nd. vhools which are Brititdi in name, though Wholly 
supported by Congregationalists. But both of these put together will 
not show what the Congregationalists do for day-schools, inasmuch as 
they often subscribe to the old British and Lancasterian schools ; which, 
as long as they refuse GoTemment money, are worthy of their 
BupporL 

It was right to correct the above strange blunder of Lord John 
Russell ; but I do not pretend that the Dissenters can compare with the 
Church in day-achools. In Sunday schools they are decidedly si 
and it will be remembered that they build their own chapels and n 
tain their own ministers and services, without aid &om tithes, glebes, 
dnes, rates, or endowments. Still it is possible they may not have done 
all that they should do for day-schools ; and I hope that the publication 
of the great and noble doings of the Church in that line of benevolence 
will stir them np to increased zeal. 

I will venture, however, to offer the conjecture, from tkcts known 
to me, that the schools of the Congregationalists, instead of containing 
only 6,839 scholars, contain at least ten times as many ; nor shall I be 
greatly surprised ii^ when the Census returns appear, the scholars in 
schools mainly supported by them, should be found to approach to otie 
hundred tkouaand. 

* I am bound to Bay that Sir JamcB Kaj Shultlenorth, in putting the 
" 6.S39 schalBn," of " Congrcg;ationaJ schools," in table after table, unexplained, 
bu been the meaoi of leading Lord John Rueeell into error, and the Edinburgh 
Bevita into the same error; and tbe error will run on for years, copied from 
authority to authoritj, and by manj with great ([lee. Sir Jarnes ouffhl to have 
seen the liability to this moat natural oiisunderBfanding of hia tables, and he 
ought to have guarded a)tainH It. If his omi political leader and his own 
reviewer &11 into the mistake, bow certainly will others 1 



PROVISIONS OF THE BOROUGH EDUCATION BILL. 

Having thus looked at the actual atata of education as Bhown by 
the Cennu of 1851, — havings seen its extraordinBJ7 progrees within the 
present centoiy,— and having stated the astounding expenditure still 
contemplated hy the Oorenunent plan to be raised ^>y rates and taxea 
for educational pnrposea, — I come now to examine the plan itself. As 
regards elementary educalion, it is divided into two great parts, one for 
the Mnnidpal Boroughs (to which alone the Bill brought in by Lord 
John Russell refers), and the other for the Rural Districts. In the first 
place we shall look at the "Sill for the promotion of Education in 
Cities and Boroughs in England." Its chief provisions are as follow : — 

1. The Act may be brought into operation in any borough, on a 
Tote of two-thirds of a meeting of the Town Council. 

2. The Town Council, having thus brought the Bill into operation, 
nay appoint a School Committee, half of whom may be persons not 
belonging to the Council. 

3. AU schools within the borough which would be admissible to 
receive grants from the Conunittee of the Privy Council, which shall be 
under the inspection of the Govranment Inspectors, and shall be taught 
by teachers having certificates of merit from the Conmiittee of Privy 
Council, may be admitted to the benefits of this Act, on the application 
of the managers, trustees, &c. (It is a condition of receiving grants 
from the Privy Council, that religuius instruction shall be given in the 
school.) 

4. Children may be withdrawn from any such school during the 
religions instruction, if the parents. Sec, shall "object on religious 
grounds" to the instruction given. 

6, The Borough School Committee are to pay to the managers of 
each school admitted to the benefits of the Act, 2d. per week for every 
male, and IJd. per week for every t^male scholar; on conditi<Hi that 
fimds are otherwise raised for the school, tram subscriptions, school-fees, 
&c., equal to 3d. per week for every male, and 2id. tai every female 
scholar { of which not less than Id. per week must be paid in school- 
fee. 

6. Teachers of these schools may still receive Government grants in 
aid of their salaries ; and piqiU-teachers and assistants may also be paid 
as at present. 

7. Schools will lose the benefit of fliis Act, unless Ihey comply with 
all the Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education. 

6. The Committee of Council on Education is to appoint the School 
Inspeett^B, certify the teachers, make grants to them and the pupil 
teachers, approve of the instruction, sanction ■Ae bye-lawa of the 
Borough School Committee, and be a court of vpfesl against any 
decision of the latter. 

9. The funds for school purposes to be raised by a speual rate, or 
taken out of the borough rate, and not to exceed 6d. in the pound on 
the annual value of rateable property. 

10. Children of out-door paupers, between taat and twelve years 
of age, to be paid for (2d. per week each) by the Onardians, and re- 
quired to att«nd school, subject to rules to be issued by the Poor Law 
Board ; and the Borough 8<^ooI Committee also to pay tia Qwaa tha 
Mune amounts as for other children. 



OBJECTIONS TO THE BILL. 

To this plan I see tiie following grave objections ;— 

let. It is unneeetsart/. 

The figurea given above show the number of day scholars for 
England and 'Wales to approach very near the proportion demanded by 
"most writers on the HtatisticB of education ;" and the schools are 
constantly increasing- in number and improving in quality. In the 
town of Leeds we have one scholar to eight inhabitants — exactly the 
proportion required by Sir James Kay Shuttleworth and the educational 
statists ; and the scjiools are in satisElkctory operation. Why shonld we, 
Tinder snch circumslanccH, impose a compulsory school-rate?" In Hull 
the proportion of scholars to popnlation is also I in S ; in York it is 1 
in 6.39 ; in Liverpool 1 in 8.26, I believe in a great majority of the 
municipal towns the proportion would exceed 1 in 8. In moat towns, 
even where the proportion of scholars to the popnlation is smallest, 
there is a positive superabundance of school accommodation, and a 
competition among the schools for scholars. This is certainly the case 
in Leeds, where many large schools are distressingly empty.! And in 
Manchester we find (according to the evidence of the Rev. C. Richson) 
accommodation in public schools for 74,887 children, whilst there are 
only 19,516 children (of the humbler classes) attending that class of 
scImmLi. The some gentleman t«ld the Committee of the House of 
Commons, that " there is no difficulty in Manchester and Salford in 
"multiplying achool-buildinga t^i any amount that you may require." 
The only plea on which that gentleman oonld support his Bill, was that 
of the poverty of the parente : but when we look at the amount ex- 
pended by the working classes of the United Kingdom in spirits, beer, 
and tobacco, as calculated by the late Mr. O. R. Porter, Secretaiy of (he 
Board of Trade, viz., £67,063,230, which is at the rate of mote than 
£4 per head on every adult man and woman in the United Kingdom, 
how is it possible to sustain the plea of poverty? The school-fee for a 
el^d, at 2d. per week for 48 weeks, is only 8s. a year. In the present 
day, when free trade and emigration have so greatly improved the 
wages of labonrand die comforts which they will command, there is not 
the shghtest pretence for saying that tlie working classes need a greater 
amount of help than they are now receiving, towards the education of 
their children. On the contrary, the working claases ought to be 
encouraged to make larger payments for an object so dear to every affec- 
tionate heart. 

2nd. It is an arbitTary, unnecessary, and tberefore waateM and 
injudicions enhaneemettt of the coal of education. 

At present the average cost of sustaining elementary schools, 
according to the return^ of the National Society in 1817, for 953,860 

■ A rate of 6d. in the pouad in the townehip of Leeds would raise 
£6,765 71. 6d. 1 if laid throughout the borough, it would raise £10,867 0>. 5d. 

t The Rev. F. Wslkins, School Inspector, reports the fotloiting comparison 
»f attendtnce with aocommodstion : "At Leeds, P «---■- ---< 

intioded 

— Minutea of Commitlee of Couucii 
for 1850.1, ToL iL p. 132. 
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day-scholara, is 1Tb. IJd. per head. According to the returns froro 
2,310 inspected schools in 1851, the cost b ISs. 2^d. per child per 
anaum ; which, however, is raised to 29s. 3d. by adding the Govern- 
ment grants. Sir Jaa. K. Shuttleworth insists on raiHiug the expendi- 
ture to ftn average of 328, per head for the whole country. In the State 
of New York the average cost of education per schalaj is 10s. 9d. ; in 
Massachnsetts 19s. ; in New Hampshire 9s. ; in Vermont 148. ; in Penn- 
sylvania 9s. 6d. I see no reason, then, for making this great addition 
to the coat of elementary education in England. Whilst an adequate 
provision of teachers, books, &c., is desirable, an attempt to force up the 
expenditure suddenly might produce very serious ItiIb. It might dis- 
gust many of the voluntary contributors to schools, and induce them to 
withdraw their contributions. It might create a prejudice in the public 
mind against education itself. It would make it much more difficult for 
schools which did not receive pnblic money (as well pubEc schoob as 
private), to compete with those which did, and thus might probably have 
the effect of extinguishing schools, and actually diminishing the number 
of scholars. 

3rd. Whilst degrading the Tbion CounciU into the mere character of 
tax-collectors and regUlrart for the Committee of Council on Edacation, 
and withholding from them even the slightest authority, discretion, or 
influence in the management of the schools for which they are to pay, it 
would erect the Committee of Council into a vael ^Educational Deipolism, 
tcith supreme authority over all the school* in the country. 

The present school-committees would be allowed to conduct the 
ordinary school arrangements, but the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion wonld, through the authority of the Inspectors and the influence of 
the grants, have all the real power as to the character of the education. 
When the grants of public money bad become so large as to amount to 
fivepence per week per c h il d , out of eightpence, the local committee 
would be entirely subject to the dictation of those who could bestow or 
refiise the money. Every teacher and every aimtaiU teould be abtolaieiy 
dependent on the good opinion of the Inspectors ; for without the 
certificate of the latter, no grant could be made either to the teachers or 
to the school: and without such grants the school itself must &11. 

On constitutional grounds, so vast a centralized power would be most 
objectionable. It wonld be giving to the £xccDtive Government of the 
day a power which no Government should possess, and a power which I 
believe exceeds what even the Prussian Government reserves to itself in 
the management of its schools. Such a jtroceeding is in diametrical 
opposition to the measure approved of by Government and the House 
of Comnirons, for bringing the County Rates under a representative and 
popular control : and it ia in outrageous violation of the old Anglo- 
Saxon principle of local aelf-govemment, which the Municipal Corpora- 
tioDS of England have inmiemorially rqiresentcd, and which is entwined 
with die deepest roots of English liberty. When we are told that the 
enormous power conferred on the Committee of Council would be unobjec- 
tionable, seeing that that body is responsible to Parliament, I answer, 
that we may see the fiiUacy of this arj^ument by applying it to the man- 
agement of the other load business of our boroughs. Suppose all our 
police, all our gaols, all our highways, sewers, and municipd buildings. 



■n Mir mterwwke tnd gas, >U our Banitaiy arrangements, all our pnlilio 
wnrb and unpnrremeiito, and the BdminiBtratdoii of all our rates, were 
to be taken into the hands of a Committee of the Executive OoTemment, 
■who had also the payment and control of every public servant of onr 
horoDghs, would it remove the conatitntional objection to t«U lu l^t 
that Committee was raspoimible to Parliament P Certainly not. The 
respoDflibilily is weak, alow, and ineffectave. There are more than ff- 
teen thotuand public Bchoola in England ; and te put tiie control of the 
whole of them, the payment cS fljty thousand teachers and asBistants, 
and the moulding of the education of the people, into the hands of any 
Minister, vould be to commit to him a power which on angel ought not 
to hold. No finite sagacity could direct aright schools and teachers under 
vuoh an infinite diversity of circumstances. And, after what we have seen . 
of Gov^iTUuent management of the coloDies, the dock-yards, the customs, 
and other matters, to expect that our sdiooU would be managed with 
purity, vigonr, wisdom, delicacy, oitd efficiency, from Downing-streot or 
Whitehall, is to expect a miracle. Into what kind of hands such a trust 
mi^t foil, we see trom the experience of the last few months, in which 
the President of the Committee of Council has been the Earl of Lons- 
dale, a nobleman somewhat distinguished on the turf, but never beard 
of [so &r as I am aware) in any connexion with education or public 
improvement. It is MghtAil to think of the sacred trust of the educa- 
tion of a whole people being committed to any hands whom the Minister 
of the day may find it convenient for political and party objects to 
appoint. Certainly a more effectual hindrance to all future improve- 
ments in educational systems could not be devised. Can there be an 
instant's comparison between such a system, and the present method of 
mana^ng the schook, namely, by the pious and benevolent friends of 
education who have built and supported them ? No human management 
is &ee from liability to err, but in the long run incomparably die beet 
managers of schools will be those out of whose* enlightened zeal and 
kindness they have sprung, and whose local and personal knowledge is 
of the greatest use in adapting the machinery to the end to beaceom- 
pHehed. 

4th. It proceeds on a principle offensive to the congcientious vieu)i of 
great numbers. 

It requires the payment of public money, raised by compulsory 
rates trom all the inhabitants, in aid of teaching which is to be expreitty 
reliffious ; and in aid of every form of reli^oua teaching, from the 
Boman Catholic tn the Unitarian and the Jew. This is a principle which 
has been, solemuly objected to by various bodies of Diesentera, including 
the Congregationolista, the Baptists, the Society of Friends, the minor 
sects of Methodisti, and many of the Presbyterians. ITie following 
resolution was passed at a very influential meeting of the Congrega- 
tional body in London, in December, 1843 :— 

" That this meeting, utto'ly repudiating, on the strongest grounds 
of Scripture and conscience, the recd.pt of money raised by taxation, 
and granted by Government, for sustaining the Cmistian religion, feels 
bound to apply this principle no less to the work of religious education ; 
and, considering that the education given by the Congregational churches 
must be religious education, advises most respectfrUly, but most earnestly, 
that no Government aid be received by them for schools established m 



their own connexion j and tiiat all fVutds confided to die dispoMl ot tlw 
Central Committee in aid of Bchook, be granted onl; to scluwU sustained 
entirely by voluntary contributions.'' 

The Bev. Dr. M'cKerrow, of Manchester, a Freabyterian minister, 
and one of the leading Secolan, in his eridenoe before the Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Manchester Education Bill, thus 
explained the objectianB felt by himself and otheiB to the principle of 
the Hinutes of CouncU : — 

" It is at variance vith the rights of conscience and the intercata of 
pure religion. It confounds truth with error ; it supports any thing 
-which people choose to call religion ; it compels the community to pay 
to the support of doctrines and party opemtiDDB which they consider 
to be unscnptural, and hostile to civil as well as to religious &ccdom. It 
is subversive of the rights and interests of those denominationB that 
cannot conscientiously receive State support, is driving NoDconformists 
ont of the field of education, while it is extending the influence of those 
who are willing to take all the public money which they can obtain. 
Thus, for example, the religious denomination to which I belong, nnm- 
hering 503 congregations, is conscieutiously opposed to the endowment 
of religious opinions by the Oovermnent, and has only 77 day-schools, 
and is not disposed to increase them." 

The Society of Friends in Manchester issued " Reasons why the 
Society of Friends cannot concur in the Local Education Bill for the 
boroughs of Manchestor and Salford," in which they declare that the 
clauses founded on the identical principle of the Minutes of Council, 
" will be a direct invasion of religious liberty, and a violation of the 
sacred rights of conscience," And they gave the serious intimation that 
the Bill, if allowed to pass into a law, will " inflict great hardship upon 
persons unable conscientiously to comply with a demand for the pay- 
ment of the rate, who may in consequence have to suffer distrmnt for its 
recovery." 

5th. It will thergfore produce tlte mmt tertout eontentton in Tmcn 
Councih and at Municipal Eledioni. 

These contentions may last for years, to the prejudice of religion, 
of charity, of peace, of good municip^ management, and of education 
itselt Unless at once adopted by an overwhelming majority, tlie subject 
might be a continual ground of apprehension, influencing the electiona 
of Town Councillors. It might array Churchman against Dissenter, the 
firiead of Secular schools against the friend of Religions schools : and 
the great questions of religion and education might become matters of 
bitter and disgraceful strife. 

Gth. It wUl reduce the $upporter» and managers of many schools to- 
painful embarrassment and diisensim, potsAly ending in the breaking up 
of the schools. 

Some of the supporters may he desirous of obtaining aid from the 
local rates, but others may object, and threaten to withdraw their sub- 
scriptions ; and if they did, the school might not be in a condition to 
claim the grante, either from the Committee of Conndl or the Local 
School Committee, and it might actually sink. Many Dissenters wonld 
on principle decline to support any school which received public money. 
For example, I have the pleasure to subscribe annually towards six 
public schools in this township, British, In&nt, Congregationa!, &c., and 
I should withdraw mj subscription wherever public money waa taken. 
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OtW Butweriben night eeMe to contiibato beoftiue thc^ were com- 
pelled bi pay the school-nte, aod they would not chooee to paj in 
both ways,* 

7th. It would ihrene awat/ part of thefimdg now actually wntri- 
buted by the worfaiiig olMaes for the education of their children, and by 
benevolent indiTidualH and Bodetiea in aid of ■chook—tberehy dimmith^ 
mff that action which u volutitaty, free, and AonouroU* — and wovU 
ifmpo»e irutead a heavier burden m thtform of a eompuUory rate. 

Sorely the esohange would not be wi«e. Whatever exerciae* 
virtue, bMievolence, self-denial, and aelf-reliance, strengthens thoee 
invaluable propertieB : and whatever ezchai^et them fbr a sjitem of 
ootnpulnon, enfeeble*, if it doea not destroy them. Never was such a 
change lees needed, becanse never was the commnnity moi« prasperouB. 
To rednce the school-fee is a move in the opposite (Erection to what ia 
desirable. But it wonld be no real relief to the parents ) because every 
householder would be compelled to pay the school-rate for a mere 
expensive school eatahliahment. The only efiect of the measure would 
be to exchange what is voluntary fbr what is coercive. 

8th. It would seem as if Cities and Boronghs wonld have to pay 
doubly I that is, they would he asseawd for their own schools, and would, 
as payers of the general taxation of the country, juy alio for the echooU 
of the rural diatricti. 

It is a part of the plan to increase the grants to schoqls in the 
mral districts in the same proportion as in towns ; bat as the authors 
of the plan know it wonld be unsafe to leave the ratepayers of the rural 
districts to tax themselvoa, the plan is, that the money shall be granted 
by the Committee of Council, and of course raised with the general 
taxation of the conntry. Thus the inhabitants of cities and towns 
wonld bear a double burden. 

9th. The measure would hopelessly drive out all private teachers for 
the hutnbler claisei. 

Whilst 1 admit, on the general principles of freedom, that 
voluntary associationB for the improvement of education should be as 
free as joint^stock componiea for manufacturing or for making railways, 
even though they may tend to supersede private schoolmasters, yet I 
conceive it would be not only unjust, but unwise, for the CoMmirwni 
so to interfere as to make the competition of good private school- 
masters utterly trnpoetihle. The &ct is, that a well-qualified private 
schoolmaster or mistress has many advantages over a public school : the 
motive to exertion is stronger, and the opportunity for close and per- 
sonal influence of the teacher on the child is much greater : for timid 
and sickly children private schools are peculiarly suitable ; it is quite 
possible that experience may turn public opinion *more in favour of 
private schools than it is at present At all events, I mn in tain fjut it 
wonld be as impolitic as it would be unjust to make any l^islative 

* Lord BrouRbBm'g opinion on this tubject was ihuieipremed, in liia speech 
ID the HouM of Lorda in 1845 : — " Nothing can be more periloui than to gite 
contributOTs to achoolasD opportunitj of saving, whal aome nill feel, aod othan 
will be ready lo urge—' We need not subieribe any more, for the GoTerament, 
' or the countrr, or the parieh, hu slept in to educate the people, and will now 
' niainlain our institution.' Lei the tax-jialberer, or the county auessor, or the 
parieh collector, but once go his rounds for a ichool-rate, and I will answer for It 
that ihe volunUij aseiMance of men, in thoDMelfea beneTolent, and indeed muni- 
Gcent, instead of increaaing, will soon vaiiidi awsf." — Speeches, vcj. iii. p. 337. 



amatgetaent that would prevent the &ee and wholesome competitioii of 
tte private school with the public school. 

10th. It would probablj drive from the public aehools a great tMmber 
vf matlert and mietreieet mho have timgM tham for many yean, but 
who do not posBeBS, and could not or would not obtain, the certificate 
of merit required to be held by every teacher of a school that ia ad- 
miwible to receive public money. 

I admit that thii, however unjust to individuals, aught in many 
eases, though by no means in all, have the effect of removiitf iveompe- 
tent teachera. There are, however, persons who possess the fecolty of 
teoriuDg, thou^ their education was not so lystematie and complete as 
would enable them to pass an examination before an Inspector using 
books and methods which did not exist when they were youn^. But 
are Uie public prepared to sanction a. law that would virtually compel 
every sdioolmaster to obtain a Oovemment certificate ? Is this quit« 
consistent with freedom P Is not the principle capable of the most 
dangerous extension P If applied to public tcoi^rs, why not to 
private teachers ? if applied to schoolmasters, why not to preachers f 
ifhy not to editors f why not to authors P The reason is even 
atronger in all these cases. The fiunons Bill of IjoA Sidmontli in 1611 
was intended simply to prevent unqualified persons from intruding into 
the ministiy ; and his speech in introducing it would apply almost word 
for word .to the present case. Yet how indignantly did tiie public rise 
against the measure that threatened the liberty of preaching ! And ia 
not tiie liberty of teaching of comparable, if not of equal value P Can 
we not in England, after all that we have seen, trust to freedom, compe- 
tition, and publicity, to Biq)ply us with good schoohnasters P If not, let us 
go back again to the laws that appointed public measurers of every [Aeoe 
of cloth manu&ctured, and laid down regulations for the time, place, 
nod mode of selling every bushel of com ! It is perfectly dear that the 
object of fhe present measure is to force all teachers to obtain Govern- 
ment certificates, as well as to plsM themselves for their whole lives 
nnder Government control. The teachers vbo cannot or will not da 
these things may starve. 

1 Ith. It deserves to be pointed out that this measure, whilst entailing 
BO much cost, has little or no tendency to increase the number of tcholart, 
except hj canq)eUing the children of out-door paupers to attend schools. 

I do not ui^ this as a demerit of the measure, but only to prevent 
a felse impression that it wiU necessarily bring under instmction all 
children who ore now without it, for which object great inoonvcniencBs 
might be endured. Sir James Kay Shuttleworth assigns a very good 
reason for not making the schools ^itirely free, even to that depressed 
class which is just above the pauper class, and in which most of the 
(Mldren not attending school are to be found. He says — 

" The labooring classes, not indigent, may, mth advantage both to 
ihemteivei and the pubUn, be requiied to pay at least Id. per week for 
the education of each child. Charity will uways be at hand to watch 
over the interests of those families, who, though not paupers, are so poor 
as to need some aid to provide the school-pence. This is a legitimate 
province of Christian and neighbourly sympathies." — p. 311. 

Hig^t not these principles be. trusted, after the e^>enence England 
has had a£ their working in the creation and support of schools, to carry 
en the entire work of popular ednoationP '.;lc 



In regard to the diildien of ont-dmr paupers, I am dispoeed ta 
diink that it is right and vise for the Guardiana of the poor to pay for 
their education aa long as their parents or friends are in the receipt of 
parish relief. I have always advocated the education of children in 
the workhouses, on the phun ground that the children are absohitely 
dependant on the parish anthoritiee, who are in loeo parentit. I hare 
also felt that there were strong reasons in fiivonr of paying for the 
education of the children of ont-door paupers, but on the whole my 
judgment was against it, fitst, on the ground just quoted from 9tr Jas. 
K. Shuttleworth, and secondly, on the ground of the extreme difficulty 
of guarding against abuse. My opinion on this subject was thus 
eKjHtisBed in 1846 ; — 

" It is doubtless a fair question, whether Government is not called 
upon to provide education for the children of the pauper class, as it pro- 
vides them with food. Some advocate a state provision for education on 
this ground, to operate as a kind of preventive-police. 

" Let me, then, point out, that the analogy would justify nothing 
whatever beyond a provision for the educadmi of Qie pauper claw. It 
would iostiiy no scheme of state education for the working classes 
Kenerally, still less for the whole country. It would be strictly limited 
by the necessity of the case, and would be au esccption to the great 
role. It would not countenance any kind of interference with schools, 
but would rather, look to a weekly parochial allowance to pauper fiimilies 
for the payment of school pence, living the parents at liberty to choose 
the schools. This would be a totally different thing from any proposal 
hitherto) made. It would be excessively op^ to fmud utd abuse. The 
changing residences of the pauper population, and the very uncertain 
oontuLuance of their dependence on me parish, would make such a plan 
dilScult to administer. And it would require the most cautioua esami- 
nation whether the plan would tend to encourage pauperism or to pro- 
long its duration." 

The ottjections which weighed with me then wei^ with me still ; 
but the balance of my judgment, which then was against paying forthe 
children of out-door paupers, is now in fiivonr of it Necessity seems 
tJi Aimish nearly as strong an argument for supplying the children with 
education as the &mily with food ; and there may be the same check on 
abuse in the one case as in the other. Of this feature of the new 
measure, therefore, (under proper regulations to secure the liberty of the 
parents in choosing a school) I approve, and it may be adopted without 
any of the other provisions of the Bill ; but I do not think it right to 
require the education of pauper children for the long period of eight 
years — from their fourth to their twelfth year. 

12th. So far as I can see, if a Town Council were once to adopt 
this measure, ifi decition could never be revoked, whatever might be tba 
result of the working of the system. 

In til''' I can only see the wily and steady pursuit of the great 
object of this and former measures, namely, to bring the whole education 
of the country under Government inspection and management. There 
is no clause providing for the withdrawment of a borough from the 
educational yoke of the Committee of Council, if the opinions of the 
burgesses or the Corporation should change. Once in the trap, there is 
no return. It ia so with every school that has received even a building 
grant ; and it would be so with every Town Council. A schooj-rafe, 
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oBoe kid, wmild be for ever out of the oontrol of the CoudoU and the 
inhabitants. 

13th. The meaime might poMtbly at once debTboT HahT local 
Schools. 

Suppose the Bill brought into operation, and the schools dependant 
on ratee and taxes for M. ont <^ eveiy 8d. neceiearj for their mainten- 
ance. Aii4 suppose then, the Town. Council, either from ofience or 
objection arising out of the proceedings of the Government officials, or 
' from a change in the opinions of the bnrgesaes producing a oorresponding 
change in the oonstitution of the Town Council, were to reiiiae to levy 
the school-rate, the teaehers and their BssiBtautB wonld be unpaid and 
the schooli muet be cloaad ! There is no power given hy the Bill to 
compel the Town Council to levy a achool-rate ; nor eoald such a pouter 
he effectually gimn. If compulsory powers were given, through the 
medium of the Court of Queen's Bench, this would be too odious ; and 
after all, such delays and obstructions might be interposed as would be 
&tal to the schools. The remedy might come too late. It is true the 
Committee of Council on Education might receive authority to apply 
the national tunds to the support cd schools under such- circumstances ; 
but this could not be done on any extensive scale. Parliament would 
not delegate such a power of dipping into the Exchequer. Besides, the 
bore idea implies an abandomnent of the principle of municipal discre- 
tion, which is at least professed in the measure. Be it remembered, 
there are, and will remain, in every borough, a party (^ no mean 
influence, opposed, on religious principle, to this method of supporting 
religions schools by compulsory rates ; and tberefbre Ihe machinery 
would he in continual danger of being brought to a stand. 
PLAN rOH RURAL DISTRICTS. 

The measure for giving corresponding aid to the Rural districts 
may bo described in the minute which Sir James K. Shuttleworth has 
considerateiy drawn for the Committee of CounciL In the main points 
it is as follows : — 

"That any school now admissible to grants nnder the Minutes of 
August and December, 1S46, shall be entitkd to assistance towards the 
enenses of the preceding year, at the rate of seven tkillings per 
tciolar In boya' schools, and Jive thillinfft per scholar in girls' schools, 
on fiilfilment of the tbtlowing conditions ; — 

" 1. That the income of the school in the preceding year, from 
endowments, subscriptions, collections, and school-pence, shall have 
amounted to/ourteen ahxUings per scholar, without including the annual 
value of the teacher's house or other school buildings. 

" 2. That every scholar who has attended, on the average, four 
days per week during forty-eight weeks, or 192 days in one year, shall 
be rewoned in the attenduice by which the amount of the income and 
the grant are determined. 

" 3. That one penny per week at least shall be paid for the educa- 
tion of every scholar by his or her parents, guardians, or friends ; and 
that, in no case in which the attendance or school-pence of any scholar 
are reckoned, shall the charge exceed 3d. or 4d. per week. 

" 4. That the school sluill be kept by a master or mistress- holding 
a certificate of merit under the Minulcs of 1846, and that at least seven- 
tenths of the whole income, includinfr the grant, shall be applied to the 
ealaiy of the teacher and assistant teachers. 
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"0. That three-feoHhB of the tcholan abore icven and under 
nine jean of age, three-fbnrtha of those above nine and under eleven, 
and ur«e-fouTths of those above deven and under thirteen respectively, 
pass snch an examination before Her Majesty's Inspector or Asaistont 
Inspector as shall be set f<«th iu a separate kCnute of details." 

The moaef foe these mntl schools is to be drawu from the genravl 
taxation of the covntrf. 

CONCLUSION. 

It is snperflnouB to say that any prudent measure for reforming the 
abuses of educational chcuities would have the entire approbation of 
every disinterested person ; whilst at the same time many would 
serioosly object to bringing all the charitiea of the countiy vaixiT 
Oovemment control, or applying their property at the dictate of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 

Let me not be onderstood as contending that popular education in 
England needs no improvement. Nor let it be supposed iLat I dis- 
Bj^irove of raising the salaries of teachers, of periodical inspections, of 
employing assistant teachers, or of any other method of improving our 
schools. What I maintnin ig, (jtat all desirable improvements may be 
adopted l^ the people themselves, and are actually in course of being 
adopted by them, through those voluntary oif;anizations which are the 
glory of the nineteenth century, and which first began the great work 
of popular instruction ; that likere is no principle so safe and powerful 
as that of perfect freedom and open competition ; and that the attempt 
to bring the education of the country under the Government of the day 
is open to tlie gravest objections, on grounds of civil freedom, of 
rellgioue trutb, of justice to dissenting communities, of justice to public 
and private achoolmasters, of regard to the domestic duties and self- 
relying spirit of the humbler clasaca, and of the peace of tbe Uiree 
hundred boroughs and corporadons of England and Wales. 

Oovemmental odncation is, in my judgment, a mighty error in 
principle. It can only be defended by reasons which would equally call 
for the superintendence of the Government over our literature, our 
journals, and onr pulpits, if not over the fiiod, the clotfaing, and the 
habitations at least of all the humbler classes. I^ on any ground of pnbHc 
policy. Government is to support and regulate our schools, the same 
ground would require that it should support and regulate the press 
which supplies the bulk of the people with their reading, and should 
Aimiah every house with its intellectual food. The plea of neceistty, 
which has probably weighed most with the supporters of State inter- 
ference in and out of Parliament, must be entirely removed by what I 
have heard justly called " the glorious evidence of the Census." 

I submit for the judgment of the public the grounds which I laid 
before the Committee of the House of Commons on the Manchester 
Education Bill, first, fbr tnattng the Voluntary system in education i 
and secondly, for preferring it to any other : — We may rely — 

" Fint, on the parenti, their ustnral affeciioo for th^ oftprinf. thalr aense 
of datj, ihe intarest thej hava in their children being well trained and dntiftil, 
orderly md virtnom ; the actnal conyanienco lo mothers of having their children 
at Bchoo! ; the groniog Hn«a, even among the poor, of the valae of edncMhm ; 
and ihe infloence o( general opinion upon them, making them feel it a diinace 
that their children abould be nnedacated. 
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in rehgioaa groonda, 

" Fonrtlil J, on the self-iutemt and native coiii|>etition of conaidenble claases, 
direatlj or iodiractlj eBg%f(ad in the kdvHieeiiient of education ; privMa ichool- 
masteri, authors of elemenlsry works, and all who are engaged in proriding th* 
apparatus of tuition, editors of cheap magazines, books, audiiewapaperB. 

" Fif thl;p, on the law of intellectual progress established hy history, and uBTar 
in more aciiTB operation than duriuj; the present ceoturj. Thas our reliance ia 
on tbe laws of nature, the spirit of leligion, and the principles of freedom ." 

" The adKBiiagei of the Tolnntaj; sjvtem of edacation l^ipear to me to b* 
biieBj these ;— 

1 full aod efficient operation, 

.„ , , _iTe supplied every part of the 

Dorough, every religions body, and every class of society, with auperabnodant 
means of education. 

" Second, that it is perfectly just la all parties, civil and tetigioiii, and 
entirely free from objection on the groaud of conscience. 

" Third, that it leaves all in unrestricted beedom to promote education in 
whatever way ihey think right — in conooiioo with religion or otherwise, iixBvi- 
dually or by association, by public schools or by private entarpriae ; and that this 
mireatricled freedom and open competitim iSotd far better securities for edn> 
catiooal eitonsiou and improvement, than any possible system of mmiicipal or 
parochial management. 

" Fourth, that it admits of the nnreatndned impartation of reli^ons and 
nuval instruction, the highest and best bind of education, whether considered in 
relation to the interests of the children thHOselveS, (a of society. 

" Fifth, tha' b^ leaving it to religious bodies to aid in edncstion, as at preaent, 
a moral influence is exercised on those bodies themaetves, whilst, they are brought 
ezteusively and most beneflcially into contact with the poor . and the different 
classes of society are connected together in the bonds of sympathy and gratitude. 

" Sixth, that under the voluntary system there is better security for the reli- 
gions character of the teachers than there could be under any other. 

" Seventh, that the volimtary system ia in accordance wiih the spirit and 
i.„i.;.g of aeil-roiiance, which are alike favourable (o private and public viriue, 

n jealousy, 

licioal strife : bat. bv leavuiE all free and inaepenaent, secnrea r ' 

highest 

I venture, then, to entreat tihe Government to reconsider their 
« framed in ignorance of the actual extent of educatian 
in England, aa exhibited by tito Census of ISfil, and consequently with 
very imperfect evidence of the extraordinary, may I not say wonderful, 
progress of edncation within the last for^ years. Let them look not 
only at the result of that Census, but also at the vast growth of our 
popular literature, unaided by the Oovemment, and even labouring 
uniler restrictiona and imposts. And then let them, encouraged by 
many recollections, consider, whether their duty would not be best 
tnlfilled by takinff off every species of tax from tht intelleelual Food of 
the people, at they have from oar natural Food, and leaving the mipply 
of the former [for the young as well as the old) to that unerring law qf 
freedom, whicli, when apphed to the latter, has crowned Qie land widl 
plenty and peace. 
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